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THE NEW VOLUME. 


This number of the “ Library,” commences 
the sixth volume of the series, and we are happy 
to state that it opens under the most favourable 
auspices to the publisher, and with very gratify- 
ing evidences to the editor of public approba- 
tion; the daily large augmentation of names 
added to the subscription list from every section 

of the Union continues unabated. Indeed, the 
- increase is as great now as at any period of our 
labours, if not greater; so emphatically is this 
marked, that the very large edition with which 
the year was begun will not, at the present rate, 
enable us to supply orders to the close of 1835. 
We mention this for the information of the 
friends of the publication, to many of whom we 
are indebted for a word spoken in season to} 
promote its circulation. 

What is equally gratifying is the fact that the! 
back volumeg continue in. unexampled request; | 
by reprinting a considerable portion of them, 
during the past two months the publisher is how| 
enabled to supply about 250 complete sets,| 
after which without incurring a very heavy ex-' 
pense in reprinting the whole, it will not: be in, 
his power to furnish those who are anxious to, 
possess the work complete. v | 

With such ample encouragement we should! 
be lost to all proper feelings did we not embrace} 
the occasion to return thanks to all our patrons, | 
and to assure them that no exertions shall be} 
spared by industry and despatch to make the! 
work equal its prospectus, and to merit the ap-| 


probation of its very numerous friends. 
} 


e } 
THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 
Our new volume opens with a work which 

will undoubtedly meet the approval of its readers; | 





our regard, till we’ came to near the bottom of 
our last invoice; almost in despair we took up 
the “ Pilgrims of Walsingham,’ and found it 
highly interesting; so much so that we could 
not desire any thing in its way more palatable. 

The first two tales are surpassed by the suc- 
ceeding, but they all call forth our admiration; 
for their author we shall ever entertain a respect, 
and anticipate the second series with no little 
anxiety: he has deeply studied the history of 
the times in which the scenes are laid. 

The following remarks are from the Monthly 
Review for May last, a periodical which disap- 
points us in its notices less frequently than any 
other. 


The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or Tales of the Middle 
Ages. By Agnes Strickland. London: Saunders & 
Otley. 1835. 


Were we to search for any one evidence, among the 
various classes of publications, of the general advanced 
education and refinements of the present generation, the 
number and character of the novels that are month after 
month issuing from the press would probably be the 
most: striking. The status which this class of books 
maintain in-our modern literature, the variety of authors 
which it has called into celebrity, are tokens of its value 
and magnitude, which no comimon-place sneers regard- 
ing its frivolity or unreal nature has been able to bear 
down. It is not too much to say, that to our novels, the 
estgblished rules which refined society acknowledge and 
study, has been greatly indebted; probably indeed, the 
gallant bearing of our gentry, and tig, Glicacy of our 
public morals, have been brought aboWt_ more by these 
multiform codes of social morality, than” by the school. 
room or the pulpit. In this good work our female 
writers have been the most industriously engaged, and 
to this very circumstance has the special effects of such 
a class of literature been principally owing. For just 
as surely as the society of an accomplished woman 
smooths the natural asperities of the other sex, and ele- 
vates the tone of their sentiments, by polishing their 
noblest exhibitions, so truly are the loftiest doctrines, or 
the most ordinary ideas, gracefully sct by female writers, 
and made to tell on the conventional tastes and opinions 
of mankind with a potent charm. 

Novels have become so numerous as to be divisible 
into separate orders, according to well defined marks; 


Nile ve ah : jand the rules by which to judge of them have become 
it is but rarely Cat we take up an English novel |so generally known, that those which half a century ago 
or romance which a fastidious reader would not| would have been called very superior, hardly now-a-days 


condemn, and as we constantly feel that we have obtain the character of mediocrity. We know not in- 





to please all classes, the fastidious and the edu- 
cated, as well as the mere gourmand of liter- 
ature, it becomes occasionally a task of no 
pleasing character to select for an army of sub- 
scribers. The task howevér is lightened by re-| 
flecting that we have the entire mass of books to 
choose from, and that we have to dea} with en- 
lightened critics who can from experience and 
disappointments appreciate the difficulty; it be- 
‘comes however a positively pleasant occupation 
whenever we hit upon a new book about which 
no fears can be entertained as to the gratifica- 
tion with which it will be received. Such has 
been our case heretofore, but for our opening 
volume no new work of fiction, among all our 
stock to select from, presented itself as worthy 
NO. I. PART IL.—JULY 7, 1835. 





deed that of the scores that annually appear, one can be 
found of late years that gives not a flattering specimen 
of literary composition, at least so that we cannot but ex- 
ultingly ejaculate—What a number of elegant writers 
does our country possess! Besides the beauty of the 
language, English novels also display an immense variety 
and extent of knowledge of the finest and richest descrip- 
tion. Human nature is the capital study of novelists— 
an exhaustless subject to be sure ; but yet through them 
it {has become greatly developed. In cultivating this 
study they have traversed every age and condition; and 
as the scope to such writers is unlimited, we have of late 
years beheld a bright array of cultivators, whose espe- 
cial design and work has been to place before us the 
men of other days, and to exhibit them breathing and 


acting, as if we had been of their age, and participators ji 


of their feelings, at the time too that we can bring into 
comparison our own personal experience and limited era, 
The lights of history and the intentions of our common 
nature become, under the management of a skilful artist, 


sure guides in this excursive employment; and orna- 
mented as such work requires to be, its study becomes 
not merely highly instructive but surpassingly delightful. 
How many sound lessons have we met with in novels ! 
but still more triumphantly would we ask, how much 
real enjoyment have we derived fromthem? We think, 
to every sound and cultivated mind it would be a ground 
of deep concern, were it announced that never more was 
it to be allowed to taste the elegant pleasure and instruc- 
tion communicated by such works as the Pilgrims of 
Walsingham. 

The authoress of these volumes has fallen upon a 
happy fancy as regards their plan. She has founded 
her fiction on a custom at one time not uncommon in 
this country—that of a devotional pilgrimage. Her pil- 
grims have the additional recommendation that they are 
historical characters of great celebrity. It is well known 
that persons of the very highest rank undertook such 
journeys, and sometimes in disguise. This is the sfyle 
in which the authoress places her personages, these being 
no less than Henry VIII., his queen Catherine, the em- 
peror Charles V., who visited this country twice, and on 
one of those occasions his stay was about five weeks, 
when, according to historians, he won the affections of 
the whole court. The other characters are Mary Queen 
Dowager of France and Duchess of Suffolk, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, Anne Boleyn, the Abbot of Glastonbury, and the 
Abbess of Ely. 

The period selected by the authoress for description, 
was one of great pageautry and-also fanciful adventures. 
The visit of the accomplished, and at the time, young 
emperor, must have called forth all the devices that were 
likely to astonish and charm him; but as it had some- 
thing more important in it than a love of travel or tokens 
of friendship, however ingenious might seem to be his 
purposes, it is here supposed that those pageants were ill 
calculated to allow time and opportunity for him to com 
pass his profound views, and that an unostentatious and 
disguised pilgrimage’ to the shrine at Walsingham was 
paling in consequence of the cunning suggestion of 
the young diplomatist, when he might hope to fathom 
the mind of the bluff king and his wily minister. The 
adventures in the course of this supposed pilgrimage, 
and the tales that they relate to enliven the journey, fill 
three volumes, and are also to be extended to another 
series—for only some of the characters have here con. 
tributed their share, nor is the pilgrimage closed. 


The plan admits and suggests variety in the tales, ac- 
cording as the diversity of characters on the part of the 
narrators would afford. Al] of them possess merit, and 
form as a whole a very entertaining work. ‘There seems 
to have been not a little care bestowed in its detail, and 
such is the interest excited, that every one who reads 
the present series will be impatient to see the succeeding. 
Upon the whole, too, we are pleased with the manner in 
which the characters deport themselves, that being in 
sustained harmony with authentic history. Anne Boleyn 
has ever been a favourite in our eyes: this partiality no 
doubt having been strengthened by the account of her 
great misfortunes and crucl fate. The present picture 
of her, however, is of a different style, and the levity as 
well as heartlessness of a coquette, are attributed to her 
without charity, and beyond historical support. Queen 
Catherine, however, who is also associated with our 
kindliest. sentiments, is deservedly treated as the high- 
souled, confiding, and enduring wife ; nor can the reader 
but be earnest in the sympathy liere kept alive towards 
her whose feelings the presence of Mistress Anne, and 
the fickleness of the tyrant, must have so often distress. 

present volumes contain the tales of Cardinal 
Wolsey, King Henry, the Abbot of Glastonbury, Queen 
Catherine, the Emperor Charles, and the Abbess of Ely. 





We wish we had space to present a few extracts from 
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the king’s tale—not that it is the best, but it affords a 
fair specimen of how the writer elucidates the character 
of the narrator in the style of the tale. It is entitled 
William Rufus and the Salmon-Pasty. The monarch 
commences with a quotation, that goes to show the light 
esteem in which the second of the Norman line of sove- 
reigns was held by his subjects. It contains reflections 
which may naturally enough have been familiar on the 
part of such a moralist. * * * * » 
The writer has talent in the construction of a story, 
and also in the careful keeping that is maintained in re- 
ference to the character of the narrator. The humour 
and the satire of these volumes are also good, as well as 
polished. And where the sentiments are of a tenderer 
class, and the narratives pathetic, there is much grace- 
fulness in style and thought, which begets in the reader 
such a kindred improvement as to render cultivating an 
acquaintance with the work a grateful occupation. 


——>—— 
NOCTES PUFFIANZE. 


O} woaroi voueor 7d tbcs wosdocs. 


AOTTIN. PEPI T¥OTY YIIOMNHMA. 


“ The public is easily led by the nose.” , 
Anon. Translator. 
Scene—The Trumpeter Coffee-House. Present, 
Puff, Grand, and Blunt, with some of the 
creature-comforts about them. 


Purr.—Where’s Splash? He told me, there 
would be a meeting of at least fifty jolly fellows 
to-night. 

Granp.—Ay; and he promised to propose 
me for president. 

Buiunt.—His promises are like his para- 
graphs,—flash at the beginning, and smoke at 
the end. 

Purr.—Fy, Blunt! criticising again? bang- 
ing a brother editor? Really, if you don’t curb 
this foolish propensity to-the truth, you will ruin 
yourself, and your paper toa. 

Granpv.—Oh, a little truth now and then is 
quite grand,—that is, in private; but Blunt is 
often imprudent in print. What did Splash send 
us here for? He said something about a general 
meeting of editors, without distinction of party. 

Purr.—Yes; a Convention, a regular-built 
Convention, to take into consideration the pre- 
sent state of the Puffing System. 

Buiunr.—It is certainly better we should take 
it into consideration than that the public should 
do it for us. I go for reform: my conscience 
is not easy. 

Purr.—Conscience, Blunt? Why how came 
you with a conscience? 

Buiunt.—Really I don’t know, unless it came 
from my subscribers: I lost five of the best for 
puffing the Memoirs of Talleyrand, and have 
been threatened by three others, for sending a 
knot of visiters to What’s-his-name’s print-shop, 
where, it seems, there was a new invoice of 
French lithographs. I tell you what, gentle- 
men, (with energy) on this subject of prints, 1 
have madea resolution. I will never more puff 
any scoundrel who hangs prints in his window 
which no woman can look on without blushing. 
I never intended to do it; I was only taken 
in by our system such as it is, of compli- 
menting things we know nothing of, just upon 
receiving a sample by way of hint. On this sub- 
ject, | say, I am resolved: if I am an editor, I 
am also a man; and | think seriously, as the 
civil officers do not at once bring such audacious 
offenders to justice, of printing the name of every 
man in whose shop-window | see an improper 
print. ey 

Granp.—Why some of them are grand! 

Purr.—I’m dubious in the matier, I go'with 
the public: if Blunt will try their temper, and 





it turns out to be against the print-sellers, then I 
am ready to begin with all my zeal and strength; 
and I flatter myself, that in expressing honest 
indignation, I ain quite strong. But our business 
to-night is with the book puffing; and here tomes 
Splash. Hillo, Splash? where are the fifty? 


Enter Splash. 


Sprasu.—Why here to be sure. Can’t four 
good squibbers like vurselves make as much 
splash as five hundred? Here’s the idea: we 
are to organise ourselves into a Convention,— 
Grand is to be president; Blunt secretary; and, 
Puff, you and | the committee for drafting reso- 
lutions, to be passed unanimously and with accla- 
mation. Here are the resolutions ready cut and 
dry. 1 flatter myself they will be universally 
adopted by the press, and agreeable to the pub- 
lishers; as for ourselves, the system they bring 
into action will shorten our labours of puffing 
immensely, and increase the profits. 

Biunt.—I don’t sce that there is any great Ja- 
bour in the present system; “ ’tis as easy as lying:”’ 
all that is to be done is to write“ good,” “ very 
fine,” and one or two other such phrases, for 
every. book that comes to hand. As to the pro- 
fits, that’s neither here nor there: booksellers 
will never fee in money. My objection to the 
present system is, first, that it is injurious to the 
character of the profession; (do you know, that 
being asked the other day by a most intimate 
friend, my opinion of a book, he,—even he, my 
most intimate friend, told me plainly be did not 
want my editorial, but my private opinion!) 
Secondly, it is really destructive to literature. 

Purr.—Poh, nonsense! We are a young 
nation, and our writers must be encouraged; 
besides which, they have all a parcel of friends 
who subscribe for our papers. 

Buiunt.—That’s a strong argument, I con- 
fess: I go against offending subscribers. But, 
Puff, I do say, our literature is none the better 
in quality for our puffing, though greatly extend- 
ed in quantityy nor do | believe that the system 
does any good to the writer. Nobody takes a 
newspaper recommendation now; it don’t make 
people buy. However, let us hear Splash’s re- 
solutions. 

Spiasu.—Here they are, with the whole pro+ 
ceedings and speeches at length. We can print 
them, and hand copies to the different editors; 
but I doubt the propriety of publishing certain 
particular resolutions. (Reads.) 

At the convention of free and independent 
editors held pursuant to private notice,— 

Bivunt.—Stop, Splash: did you notify any 
body? , 

Sprasu.—Yes; but [ did not expect them to 
come: I sent invitations to New York, Boston, 
Baltitnore, &c. That will interest them, you 
know: they will adopt our system without doubt: 
they always follow a good lead. (Reads.) 

At the convention of free and independent 
editors, held pursuant to private notice, there 
appeared and took their seats, many of the most 
distinguished gentlemen of the press from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Buiunr.—Hum! 

Spiasu.—(Reads.)—On motion of Sullens J. 
Blunt, Esq., of the Daily Truth Teller, Absa- 
lom Grand, jr., Esq., of the Mid-day Orb, was 
called to the chair. Mr. Blunt was appointed 
secretary; and Messrs. Admiraldo Puff and Julius 
R. Splash, of the Weekly Budget and the Bulle- 
tin of Independence, were appointed a commit- 
tee to draft resolutions; previous to which Mr. 


Grand declared the objects for which the con- 
vention was called, (viz. to take into considera- 
tion the present state of the Puffing System,) in 
an address of great neatness and beauty, 
Bionr.— Why, Splash ! 
Purr.—Order, Blunt, order ! 
Granp.—Very neatly turned, Splash; but 
power’s a better word than “ neatness.” How- 
ever, “ neatness’’ is a very good word, too. 
Sprasu.—(Reads)—In a few moments the 
committee returned with the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and gave rise to several speeches from 
Messrs. Blunt, Puff, and Splash, all of whom 
displayed their usual eloquence. 


Preamble. 


Whereas it is manifest that the present system 
of puffing books is defective; Ist, in consequence 
of the want of formule of praise, such as would 


\lighten the labour of puffing; and, 2dly, because 


the mode and extent of remuneration are inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory: 

Be it therefore resolved by the free and inde- 
pendent editors assembled in convention:— 

I. That we will adopt the set of puffing for- 
mule hereinafter recorded. 

II. That we will imitate the example set by 
our fellow labourers, the journeymen cord- 
wainers and coal-heavers, and strike for higher 
wages. 

lil. That we establish a rate of fees in equi- 
table proportion with the style of puffs. 

bo FORMUL& of puffing adopted as afore- 
said:— ; 

Class A: to comprehend all puffs of books by 
foreign authors. : 

Class B: to comprehend all puffs of books by 
well established and celebrated American au- 
thors. 

Class C: to comprehend all puffs of books by 
American authors in their first and second at- 
tempts; all American authors having reached 
their third work, to be considered well establish- 
ed and celebrated, and therefore ranked with 
class B. 

Class D: to comprehend all puffs of the pub- 
lisher, printer, binder, &c., in relation to their 
merits.* 


Crass A.—Of Works by Foreign Authors. 


No. 1. “ A new work by this well known and 
justly celebrated author. In his particular field 
of fancy, (or sentiment, or pathos, melting ten- 
derness, brilliant corruscating wit, biting satire, 
aristocratic elegance, republican enthusiasm, 
&c., &c., as the case may be,) he is without an 
equal.” 

No. 2. “ A splendid work,—a capital hit,—an 
admirable design,—a glorious production,” &c., 
&c. (Any double epithets of the superlative 
order.) 

No. 3. “ A work by a new and unknown au- 
thor, but much praised by the London critics.” 

No. 4. “ Ditto by ditto. The London papers 
are ringing with its praise.” 

No. & “ Ditto by ditto. We have read it, 
and it is decidedly a work of great ability.” 

No. 6. “ A new planet, and of extraordinary 
magnitude.” 





ee 


* N. B. It was not thought necessary to divide books 
according to their nature, into sermons, novels, moral es- 
says, plays, prose, poetry, travels, &c.; since it will be 
found that these forms are of so universal application, 
that the same one will serve equally well for a novel by 





Bulwer and a history by Sismondi. 
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Upon motion of Mr.Blunt, it was, after some 
discussion, unanimously resolved, 

That we retain the privilege to damm an 
‘English book now and then, to show our inde- 
pendence: it will hurt nobody’s feelings. 


Cxass B.—Of works by well established and 
celebrated American Authors. 


No. 1. “ When we say that this new work by 
the author of , ts equal, and in some re- 
spects superior, to his previous. productions, we 
have expressed praise high enough for any living 
author.” 

No. 2. “ A new work by one of the master 
spirits of the age, the ‘idol of his countrymen, 
and worthy his vast and wide spread reputa- 

ion.” , 
No. 3. “ A work of such extraordinary power 
and beauty, that we know. not its equal. It 
kept us up all night, and will sell like wildfire.” 


Crass C.—Of Works by American Authors— 
their First and Second attempts. 
No. 1. “ It reflects great credit on the au- 
thor.” 





No. 2. “It is of a deeply interesting cha- 
racter.” i ne 
No. 3. ‘* We unhesitatingly pronounce it one 


of the most deeply interesting works by a new 
author we ever read.” 

No. 4. “It is well, written throughout, and 
abounds with interesting.scenes.” 

No. 5. “ This (little) work is to the mind and 
heart what a flower garden is to the eye and 
nose.”** 

No. 6. “ The author is a ripe scholar.” 

No. 7. “Dr. Rush was accustomed to say, 
“ that young doctors were sometimes better than 
old ones.”’ We.think this young author will jos- 
tle some more celebrated ones out of their seats. 
It is a striking book.” 

No. 8. ‘It was a sentiment of my lord Bacon, 
that ‘ he who had done a good thing twice, bade 
fair to do it a third time.’ If the rule holds 
good, we shall see Mr.. placed, by his 
third effort, among the first writers of the day. 
His present production is an improvement on 
his former, and will add to his justly increasing 
popularity.” , 

9 The absurd injunction of Horace to lay 
by a work nine years before printing it, finds no 
friend in the author of His fecundity 
is as surprising as his merit. He is the true 
goose with the golden eggs; and long may he 
live to lay them.” 

No. 10. “ Mr. possesses none of that 
puerile vanity, so common in authors of our gen- 
eration, which seeks to amaze the public by writ- 
ing fast. He knows that the lime labor et mora 
are necessary to good writing. His works are 
admirable examples of elaboration. The slower 
he writes the better; and we can honestly say, 
we are rejoiced he writes so little.”” 

No. 11. “ There are many who esteem Mr. 
the very first of our American writers. 
He certainly bids fair to become so.” 

No. 12.'“ The author of may now 
fairly take his seat between Cooper and Irving.” 
Crass D. 

No. 1. “ The publishers have done the public 
a service.” ; 

No. 2. * Ditto deserve great credit.” 

No. 3. “ Ditto have got up the work 
with their accustomed liberality.” 


























* This is not original with the drawers of the resolu- 
There are other glaring plagiarisms also. 


tion. 


No. 4. “ All books from these publishers are 
of standard merit.” 

No. 5. “ An elegant specimen of typography 
with excellent binding.” 

No. 6. The best New England paper, and 
with a beautiful new type.” 

No. 7. “ All engaged on this work deserve 
high praise, from the writer down to the devil 
and the folder.” 

It was moved by Mr. Blunt, 

That we retain the privilege of damning any 
American book, of indecent character or im- 
moral tendency. A warm discussion arose, but 
finally, Mr. Puff, in an eloquent speech of some 
length, having shown the extreme cruelty to the 
author, and the injury to literature in general, 
of speaking harshly of any book, written by a 
native born citizen, the motion was lost by a 
vote of 49 to 1. 

It was, however, Resolved—that all such 
books should be praised in a gingerly manner. 

The scale of fees was determined as follows: 

1. For all notices of foreign books by esta- 
blished and celebrated authors, on the forms, 
first and second (A., No. 1 and 2,)—one copy in 
average condition. 

2. For using the forms, A. No. 3, 4, and 5,— 
two good and perfect copies. 

3. do. do. B. No. 2 and 3,—one perfect 


copy: 

4. do. do. B. No. 3,—one good and one 
bad copy. 

5. do. do. C. Na. 1, up to No. 6,—one 
perfect copy. : 

6. do. do. C. No. 7,8, 9, and 10,—two 
perfect copies. 

he do. do. C. No. 11,—three perfect co- 
pies, and a bad one for a friend. 

8, do. do. C. No. 12,—two perfect co- 


pies, and a quarter box of cigars. ‘ 

9. do. do. D. from No. 1, to No. 6, in- 
clusive,—two good copies. 

10. do. do. D. No. 7,—for speaking well 
of the devil and the folder,—two bad copies ad- 
ditional. 

These resolutions having been adopted by ac- 
clamation, it was, on motion of Mr. Splash, 
Resolved—that the whole be stereotyped, and 
copies furnished to the different editors through- 
out the land; and, after some discussion, it was 
further resolved—that the expense of plates, 
&c., be divided among the booksellers, who 
shall pay the same, by addin one extra copy of 
each publication, until the proceeds are suffi: 
cient to liquidate the debt. 

It was also resolved—that, this system being 
a good one, the convention will stick to it. 
Resolved, also, that Messrs, Grand, Blunt, 
Puff, and Splash, be appointed a standing com- 
mittee, with powers to frame any amendments 
and additions to the system they may, from time 
to time, find necessary. 

It was then resolved, and the motion carried, 
that nine cheers be given for “ Literature and 
the Puffing System,” and that the convention 
then adjourn. ‘The cheers were accordingly 
given, and the meeting broke up, without the 
occurrence of a single quarrel. 

Sprasu. (Speaks.) Now, boys, hand me a 
cigar, and let’s have something to drink. 

Porr and Granp. A capital system ! 

Buiuxt.—I have a fancy, gentlemen: sup- 
pose, in addition to furnishing our brother edi- 
tors with copies of the regulations, we hand 
copies also, to each of our subscribers? It will 





save us much trouble. 


Purr, Granp, and Sprasu.—How? 

Biunt.—Why, instead of printing our puffs 
at lengtn, we can just mention the name of the 
book, adding a reference to the puff to be adopt- 
ed; as, for example, “The Student, by the 
author of Eugene Aram,”’——A. No. 2; for I sup- 
pose, we must go the high horse for Bulwer. 
Each subscriber can then turn to his copy of the 
regulations, and there find our opinion ready 
printed and stereotyped. 

Purr, Granp, and Sprasn.—Nonsense ! 

Granp.—Nonsense, double-distilled ! Con- 
cerning this book, “ The Student,’’ I shall go 
something extra-additional, that is, on the grand 
magnification order. 

Biunt.—Have you read it ? 

Granv.—No : ‘where’s the use? It is written 
by Bulwer, and printed by Harper. Do you 
know any thing about it, Puff? 

Purr.—I? Lord, no; I never have time 
for reading books. If one were called upon to 
read as well as puff, | should give up editing al- 
together. 

Sriasu.—Zounds, now, { hope some of you 
have read it: for | have made up a most splen- 
did notice, with divers volunteer flourishes, half 
a column long ; and I shall not like to make a 
blunder. What is it, Blunt? 

Biunt.—A piece of book-making,—a col- 
lection of Bulwer’s contributions to the New 
Monthly, as old as Beau Shatterly, and just as 
much out of date. Besides, there is the Stu- 
dent in Ill Health stuck in over again ; and 
there is that abominable nonsense about Daimon 
and Cacodaimon, and his ethical pieces, (Bul- 
wer’s ethics!) and the Lord knows what else, 
to eke out the volumes. I am rather disposed 
to tell the truth about it. 

Aut.—The truth!!! Come, let’s call up 
supper; Blunt is in an ill humour. 

( They eat, and Blunt gets into better humour.) 

Spiasu.—(Starting up.) Zounds! I have 


forgot all about the Puff Preliminary! We 
should be well paid for that. 
Purr.—Don’t distress yourself now. As we 


are the standing committee, we can clap in any 
little particulars about that on the next meeting. 
But what set you thinking about it ? 

Sprasu.—Oh, there’s the Manikins coming 
out, and we must be ready for flourishing. 

Biunt.—The true name is Monakins ; and, 
I hear, it is all about monkeys. I wonder if 
Mr. Cooper is attacking us? Some of us are 
apes, to be sure, but I don’t think any of us are 
monkeys. I wish Mr. Cooper would get to his 
sailors and Indians again, and leave reforming 
the world alone. It is a very.wicked world, and 
he won’t make it a whit better. 

Purr.—If there's any politics in it, I intend 
to castigate him about it; that's fine game. I 
have taken the sense of the community, and I 
find that it is pretty generally opposed to all 
novel-writers’ politics; and therefore I shall al- 
low myself to be indignant. But, Blunt, you 
must tell me what it is about, for I don’t think 
I shall have time to read it myself. They say 
James’s new novel, the Gipsy.is very fine. 

Buunt.—How can it be? What is Mr. 
James but an imitator, Wke Horace Smith, 
though neither so stiff nor lifeless as that sopo- 
rific genius? He is without imagination or 
passion, though he makes many efforts at the 
latter; and the poetic verve, and enthusiasm, 
which are as necessary to the romancer as the 
rhymer, never disturbed the equilibrium of his 


Hla ia a racnantnhla writs 





sawdust hrain. ‘. 





Che Fourual of Welles Letives. 








that is all. By the way, we have a fine book|ing language of actual common life. There is 
coming—Sismondi’s Roman Empire. [can say|a way of poetizing these things, such as was 
that that book is fine, though 1 know nothing} practised by Walter Scott, and by others before 
about it yet. It is quite safe to slip out a puff|him, and such as is yet followed by skilful 
preliminary of a book written by such a man as) writers. It is as much a fault to follow nature 
Sismondi. I don’t think any of the formule} too servilely as to discard her altogether. This 


will suit him. 


servile imitation has been carried into the cabins 


Sprasn.—Oh, we can make a new one on/of the southern forests. We reckon no Hall or 
purpose for histories,— a work of deep re-| Trollope could have painted a more unengaging 
search, of much philosopby, &¢c.—it is really] picture of the appearance, life, and conversation 


creditable to the publishers.” 


of American back-woodsmen, than is contained 


Buunr.—I am ashamed to think how little}in Horse Shoe Robinson. It is too true. 


distinction we are able to make in our commen- 


The most agreeable character is Mary Mus- 





dations, between a work of this stamp and the|grove. In her we feel much interest, and we 


daily trash of the press. All is so good ! so fine 


!|are therefore shocked by the bad taste displayed 


so excellent ! so superb! that the mushrooms of| in killing her lover, which was not demanded by 
intellect now raise their inflated heads to a level} the necessities of the story, and seems mere tri- 
with the oaks, indeed higher; and a James over-| fling and wantonness on the part of the writer. 


shadows a Sismondi. 


ilowever, we have got|Speaking of bad taste, we must mention an in- 


into the system, and can’t get out of it; the ball|stance in the dedication where it is mingled 


is rolling, and there is no stopping it, until it) with imprudence. 


It is not proper for any 


reaches the bottom of the mountain, and litera-| young anthor to address Washington Irving as 
ture along with it.—Ahb, there, it is striking} Dear Irving.” He may be an old and intimate 
twelve! I must go home, and write three puffs] friend, but that gives him no right to assume, in 


for to-morrow. 
Granp.—And I, brother. 
Purr.—And I, brother. 
Spiasu.—And I.—Success to the system 
‘ We part to meet aga.” 
Chorus. 
Hey diddle de dee! 
Let us merry, merry be ; 
Though it thunder, though it rain, 
We're a mighty merry train ; 
And, diddle de dee, 
Let us merry merry be, 
For we part to meet again ! 


public, a familiar and consequential air with a 
brother writer, whose reputation is of so exalted 
and dignified a character. What would we think 
‘lof even a State Governor (!) approaching the 
President of the United States with a—* Dear 
Jackson !” 

The style of Horse Shoe betrays many in- 
stances of haste scarcely excusable in an author 
of decided ability. As to its good qualities— 
it has many scenes that will strongly interest the 
feelings and attention, if its diffusiveness, its slow 
and cumbrous development, do not deter the 
reader at the outset. Historically considered, it 


Exeunt omnes, singing, and Splash trumpeting} ia valuable as a sort of free narrative dissertation 


with his mouth. 


—> 
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on the civil wars of the Carolinas, and the parti- 
san officers that figured among them. On the 
score of morals, it is quite anobjectionable; and 
we may safely, after all, recommend it to the 


Horse Shoe Robinson.—There are many} public as a work combining interest with informa- 
painters in the world who sketch with great spi-|tion; to say more in its favour would be to com- 
rit and ease almost all simple objects that may| promise our determination to express our real 


be brought before them, and yet are incapable 
of painting with equal ability a picture combin- 
ing many such objects into one complete harmo- 
nious whole, or “unit,” as the politicians say.) 
The same thing is true of many literary artists; 
and, we think, the author of Horse Shoe Robin- 
sun is an exemplification of the remark. With 
much talent for handling a single figure, or 
event, of a simple cast, bis powers of combina- 
tion (one of the rarest, by the way, of all the 
higher mental powers,) are not sufficient to meet 
the demands of a novel carrying on a multipli- 
city of actions. From this it should follow that 
Swallow Barn was a more guccessful composi- 
tion than Horse Shoe Robinson; and such, we 
think, it must be considered. ‘There is too much 
matter, too much character, and too much inci- 


sentiments without regard to the published opin- 
ions of many who have read only the title page. 
We do not doubt many who read pour passer le 
temps will form a different estimate from ours, 
and we are perfectly willing to allow Time to de- 
cide the matter; to hin and a discriminating 
public we leave it, 

Bulwer’s Studen@—Two thin volumes entitled 
“ The Student,” by E. L. Bulwer, have just been 
published both in England and America. They 
comprise short and long articles which have ap- 
peared in the magazines, including what is so 
well known, the Conversations with an Ambi- 
tious Student in Ill Health, which makes one 
hundred and thirty of the 380 pages. 
opposed to this system of book making, because 
it misleads the public in a matter jo them of mo- 





dent in Horse Shoe; not merely too much as|ment. To see “ Bulwer’s last’ 


advertised as 


regards bulk, but too much for the writer’s pur-|the Student is, will lead to orders from a distance 
poses. ‘The main story, illustrating the loves} with the expectation of getting a good new novel 
and fortunes of the hero and heroine, (the latter|/from a very popular author. We have another 
bears the inelegant name of Mildred,) is meagre| objection to “The Student;” (the Messrs. Har- 
and is buried up in a mass of adventures and|pers must forgive our freedom with a presenta- 
personages suflicient for half a dozen different] tion copy;) in the article “ The world as it is,” 


romances. ‘The end of this is, that the tale is 


too long and sometimes heavy. 


there is so much erroneous reasoning, so much 
that is diametrically opposed to honest and just 


The character of Horse Shoe (the chief one)| principle, that we at once hesitate to commend. 
is well conceived, but his penton fe entirely| Many may not be prepared to resist the senti- 


too natural—that is, coarse, ungra 


characters + 


atical, and} ments of a popular writer clothed as they are 
uncouth; and this is the case with the other low 





in brilliant language, and apparently flowing 


thev enank in the hard. uninterest-|from a profound knowledge of human nature. 


Mr. Bulwer can do better for his fame than by 
reprinting his stale magazine articles, and if he 
is so needy as’ to be obliged to publish thus, it 
would be better for him, and for all who have 
obtained equal celebrity, to abandon the profes- 
sion at once. We hope to meet him soon ina 
more dignified walk; at all events we shall not 
take him for our teacher of morals and philoso- 
phy. 


—~— 
List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 

Journal of a visit to Constantinople and some of the 
Greek Islands in 1833, by J. Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S. with 
Cuts by George Cruikshank, 8vo. Notices of the Holy 
Land and other Places mentioned in the Scriptures, visit- 
ed in 1732-33, by Rev.*R. S. Hardy, 12mo. Spiritual 
Food for the Spiritual mind, 18mo. ‘The Life of Mungo 
Park, 18mo. Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir Wm. Jones, 
with Notes by Rev. S. C. Wilks, 2 vols. 8vo. Rev. E. 
Busby’s Essay on the Human Mind, 12mo. Miscellanies, 
by the author of the “Sketch-Book,” No. II.: Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey, 8vo. A Guide up the Rhine 
from London by Rotterdam, &c. by F. Coghlan, 18mo. 
Memoir of J. Howard Hinton, by his Father, 32mo. A 
Narrative of a Visit to the American Churches, by the 
Deputation from the Congregational Union af England 
and Wales, by Andrew Reed and J. Matheson, 2 vols. 
8vo. A Pilgrimage tothe Holy Land in 1832-3, by Al.- 
phonse de la Martine, 3 vols. 8vo. Six Discourses on 
the Nature and Influence of Faith, by the Rev. William 
Burgh, 12mv. Journal of the Heart, edited bv the Au- 
thoress of “ F'lirtation,” 2d series, post 8vo. Journal of 
a Residence in China from 1830 to 1833, by David Abeel, 
12mo. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, and of his Times, 
by George W. Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Chateaubriand’s 
Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 3d edition. 
Sketches of the Life of T. Singularity, Journeyman 
Printer, by J. Hopkins, 12mo. Faust Papers, contain- 
ing Remarks on Faust and its Translations, by Dr. W. 
H. Koller, 8vo. The Rev. J. H. Stewart’s Memoir of his 
eldest son, W. C. Stewart, 12mo. 

In the Press. 

Mrs. Joanna Buillic has in the press three new volumes 
of dramas on the passions, and miscellaneous dramas. 

The Life and Times of William the Third, King of 
England and Stadtholder of Holland, by the Hon. Ar- 
thur Trevor, M.P. Memoirs of the Life, Works, and 
Correspondence of Sir William Temple, by the Right 
Hon. T. Peregrine Courtenay. The Life of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, by T. Lister, Esq. author of “Gran- 
by,” &c. The Life of Edward the Black Prince, by G. 
P. R. James, Esq. author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” 
the “ Gipsy,” &c. Lectures on Diseases of the Chest, 
by Dr. T. Davies. Boyhood: a Poem, with other Poems 
and Translations, by G. A. Elton, author of a translation 
of Hesiod. 

Lady Raffles is preparing for publication an octavo 
edition of the Memoir of Sir T. S. Raffles. 


—<> ——_ 

Dew American Publications. 
Daily Readings: Passages of Scripture, selected for 
social reading, with applications, by the author of “'The 
Listener.” 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia, Key & Biddla 

A New Comprehensive Atlas, Geographical, Historical 
and Commercial, containing about 100 maps and charts, 
each one illustrated with correct descriptions, arranged 
in the most convenient form for reference ; by T. G. 
Bradford, assistant editor of the Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana. Philadelphia, T. T. Ash. 

History of the Fall of the Roman Empire, comprising 
a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the barbarians, 
by J. C. L. De Sismondi. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Student: a Series of Papers, by the author of 
Eugene Aram, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, Harpers. 


—— 
REMITTANCES. 

June 24,—Samuel Farrar, Bangor, Me. 

— 10,—A. M. Hurd, Mishawaka, Ja. 

—— 16,—Wn. Jenkins, Richmond, Ky. 

— 17,—J. C. Oehlschlager, Quebec, Ca. 

—— 19,—Daniel Rogan, Kingsport, E. Tennessee. 

—— 21,— Bradley Barlow, Fairfield, Vt. 

—— 24,—Wm. H. Webster, M. D. Piscataway, Md. 

—— 25,—Ed. Ruffins, P. M. Shellbanks, Va. 

—— 23,—B. C. Adams, Darien, N. Y. 

— 11,—W. E. Woodruff, Little Rock, Arks. Ty. 

— 5,—W. E. Woodruff, Little Rock, Arks. Ty. 





— 17, Thomas Williams, Florence, Ala. 





